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force but reason. It seems possible that he, in his exposition of state 
action, is at times unconsciously influenced by the theory of the sepa- 
ration of individual and state, the very theory which he is at pains to 
disprove. 

(3) Throughout his entire work, the author has carefully noted that 
the realms of art, philosophy, and religion, though they are within the 
commonwealth and founded upon it, lie beyond the strict social ideal. 
They are in his own words "a continuation"; "even political 
theory," he writes, " must so far point ahead as to show that it knows 
where to look for its continuation " (p. 332). Hegel, too, by means 
of his dialectic was able to indicate the limited power of the state to 
satisfy the self. So far all is clear. But in a teleological view, as Mr. 
Bosanquet has himself shown, ' a continuation ' is not a literal con- 
tinuation but rather a completion, and what comes last is the real in- 
terpretation of all that goes before. In the case of rights, for instance, 
Dante says (De Monarckta, II, ii) : "Right is that proportion of 
man to man as to things and as to persons which, when it is preserved, 
preserves society, and when it is destroyed destroys society," and also 
"Right in the world is nothing else than the likeness of the will of 
God." Dante is of the opinion that even the question of rights cannot 
be settled without reference to the absolute, and in so thinking recalls 
Plato's conception that the laws of the state are in their origin and 
nature divine. If so, a higher will than the social will must be evoked, 
if we are to offer a true explanation of the social will in even its sim- 
plest phase. To me that is a necessary deduction from Mr. Bosan- 
quet's own theory. 

It would be a mistake to think that, in mentioning these difficul- 
ties, I was seeking to assume the position of either fault-finder or judge ; 
rather do I wish to be understood as expressing the hope that the au- 
thor of this able work may deem them of sufficient interest to warrant 
some notice. 

S. W. Dyde. 

A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. By John 
M. Robertson. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited ; 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. xv, 447. 
When a man offers us a history of any part of the intellectual life 
of mankind, we naturally wish to know what conception he has of the 
subject with which he deals. Mr. Robertson, however, in the book 
before us, gives but a vague intimation of what he means by ' free- 
thought ' until near the end of the book. In the first chapter, where 
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he discusses the origin and meaning of the term, he says that " free- 
thought may be defined as a conscious reaction against some phase or 
phases of conventional or traditional doctrine in religion ' ' ; but in 
the course of his work, and especially in the last chapter, we find that 
he means by ' freethought ' anti-religious and anti-theistic thought, 
and that he himself is an outright atheist and materialist. Thus he 
speaks of "modern science, physical, mental and moral, sapping the 
bases of all supernaturalist systems " (p. 384) ; and elsewhere, assuming 
the general acceptance of the " law of historical evolution," he re- 
marks with evident delight that "such a law must necessarily make 
an end of the supernaturalist conception as regards every aspect of 
human life, ethical, social, religious and political " (p. 407). He 
shows no more interest in theism than in any of the historic religions ; 
on the contrary he compliments Omar Khayyam because " in epigrams 
which have never been surpassed for their echoing depth, he disposes 
of the theistic solution," (p. 186). In one place only, so far as I 
noticed, does he use the term ' freethinker' in its original and proper 
sense, and that is in speaking of Socrates, who he says " was funda- 
mentally and practically a freethinker in that in all things he thought 
for himself" (p. in). Thus by the term ' freethought,' as used by 
Mr. Robertson, we are to understand an ti -religious thought of every 
description culminating in atheism, his own sympathies, so far as they 
are revealed in this book, being with the last named creed. 

As the book is historical in character, the reader will wish to know 
something about the author's ideas on the philosophy of history, and 
on this point he has left us in no doubt. He holds to the evolution 
theory in its crudest form, maintaining that changes in religion and in 
civilization, as a whole, are due to the environment, and not to the genius 
or character of the different races. "The rationalistic tendency," he 
says, " like the religious tendency, is a variation which prospers at 
different times in different degrees relatively to the favorableness of 
the environment" (pp. 20-21) ; and this view he develops and applies 
throughout the book, accounting for such phenomena as the spread of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, and the Protestant Reformation, by 
social and political conditions. In the same way he attributes the 
wonderful efflorescence of Greek civilization to contact with the older 
nations of Asia, the common view that it was due to the superior 
genius of the Greek race being characterized as " much more nearly 
related to supernaturalism than to science" (p. 91). In order to 
maintain this view, he has to assume that Greek civilization began in 
theiEolic and Ionic colonies in Asia Minor, and that the Homeric poems 
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were composed there — an assumption which shows that in this case he 
is behind the age, for the best Homeric scholars now hold that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were composed in European Greece. " The later 
supremacy of the Greek culture, ' ' he thinks, ' ' is thus to be explained 
in terms, not of an abnormal ' Greek genius, ' but of the special 
evolution of intelligence in the Greek-speaking stock, firstly through 
constant crossing with others, and secondarily through its furtherance 
by the special social conditions of the more progressive Greek city- 
states" (pp. 91, 92). In reply to this argument, we naturally ask why, 
if racial character and genius count for nothing, the Phoenicians, the 
Lydians, and the Carians, who felt nearly the same influences as the 
Greeks, did not develop a similar civilization, and also why the Ro- 
mans and other later nations, who felt the Asiatic influence and the 
Greek influence too, did not surpass even the Greeks themselves. 

In treating of modern times, Mr. Robertson develops his evolution 
theory in such a way as to cast imputations on the character of relig- 
ious men. Thus in his concluding chapter, after enumerating the vari- 
ous agencies, scientific and otherwise, that have promoted ' free- 
thought' in the nineteenth century, he cites as the only opposing 
forces, penal laws, class interests, commercial pressure, and others of 
a similar character ; he repeatedly charges that clergymen and others 
maintain an outward conformity to traditional beliefs and practices 
for purely economic reasons ; and affirms that " the struggle lies 
finally between the scientific or veridical instinct and the sinister in- 
terests founded on economic endowments, and buttressed by use and 
wont" (p. 407). To all of which the answer is that the relig- 
ious instinct is as veridical, as truth-loving, as the scientific instinct, 
and that scientists are as much influenced by economic motives as the 
clergy are. But Mr. Robertson shows no appreciation of religious 
feeling, and very little interest in ethics, and he fails entirely to per- 
ceive the strong trend of thought at the present time toward a phil- 
osophical and ethical theism. 

With regard to the historical details of Mr. Robertson's work, I 
cannot speak at much length. In treating so varied a theme and 
dealing with the religious and anti-religious thought of so many ages 
and nations, the author has necessarily been obliged to rely often 
upon other scholars and historians ; but he gives in the margin his 
authorities for most of the statements for which authority is needed, 
and has evidently taken pains to get at the facts so far as his intel- 
lectual bias did not prevent his seeing them. He begins with a brief 
notice of what he calls 'primitive freethought, ' a misleading term, 
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for the times of which he there treats were not primitive at all, but 
ages old, and he finds little in them that can properly be termed free- 
thought in any sense of the word. Next the great nations of the an- 
cient world, Persia, India, China and others, are dealt with, a separate 
chapter being devoted to what the author calls ' relative freethought' 
in Israel ; then come sketches of Greek and Roman freethought and of 
early and mediaeval Christianity ; and there is an interesting chapter 
on free thought under Islam. The rest of the book, about one-half 
of the whole, traces the history of modern freethought down to the 
close of the eighteenth century, that of the nineteenth being sketched 
only in outline, the author deeming it so important as to require a sepa- 
rate work, which he intimates his intention of writing. 

The different topics are treated with varying degrees of excellence, 
the treatment everywhere showing the author's sympathies and anti- 
pathies. He gives little attention to constructive thought in any age, 
but devotes himself to the negative thinkers and their religious and 
priestly opponents. He overrates some non-religious systems, espe- 
cially Confucianism ; but does not esteem Buddhism so highly as might 
have been expected, in view of its negative attitude toward theism. 
In treating of the origin of Christianity, he remarks that critics hitherto 
have not dealt with the Christian mythology so freely as they ought, 
and maintains that the sayings attributed to Jesus, being often incon- 
sistent with one another, cannot all be from a single teacher. Per- 
haps they are not, but the inconsistencies in Plato and in many 
modern thinkers forbid us to speak too positively. Mr. Robertson, 
however, seems inclined to doubt the historical reality of all the re- 
puted founders of religions except only Mohammed. His account of 
Mohammedanism, however, as well as his attitude toward the Refor- 
mation and some other movements that he chronicles, shows an ap- 
parent inability on his part to appreciate or even to understand what 
other men mean by religion. But the most conspicuous failure in the 
whole book is the account of Greek philosophy. The early material- 
ists and pantheists and the later skeptics are treated sympathetically, 
but the immortal trio of Athens, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are 
treated without sympathy and with little respect, apparently because 
they were theists. Socrates and Aristotle fare the best, but Socrates 
is blamed for his neglect of physical science, and Aristotle for his 
'apriorism. ' But Mr. Robertson's special aversion is Plato, who, he 
declares, "has won by his literary genius ... no less than by his 
service to supernaturalist philosophy in general, a repute above his 
deserts as a thinker" (pp. 114). And again, after alluding to some 
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reactionary views expressed by Plato in his later years, the author re- 
marks : "Thus he would have struck alike at the free-thinking few 
and at the multitude who held by the general religious beliefs of 
Greece, dealing damnation on all save his own clique in a way that 
would have made Torquemada blench" (pp. 116, 117). Evidently 
Mr. Robertson did well to confine himself to the history of ' free 
thought ' instead of attempting the history of thought in general. 

The book will doubtless be prized by those who agree with its 
mental attitude, and, if due allowance is made for the author's intel- 
lectual bias, will be useful to all students of religious history as a store- 
house of facts concerning men, books, and opinions ; but its lack of 
all real philosophy, metaphysical or historical, makes it unsatisfactory 
even as a history of anti-religious thought. Moreover, no man can 
treat a controversial subject properly unless he can look at it from his 
opponents' point of view, and enter sympathetically, to some extent at 
least, into their thoughts and feelings ; but Mr. Robertson seems 
utterly incapable of looking at the world or at human life from a reli- 
gious standpoint. I will add that we cannot have a satisfactory his- 
tory of religious thought till we have a better philosophy and a better 
religion than any now extant ; and such a philosophy and such a re- 
ligion we shall ultimately have, in spite of all hindrances, and not- 
withstanding all appearances to the contrary. 

James B. Peterson. 



